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SERMON. 
Proverss xx. 26 He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool. 
[Concluded from page 316.) 

I new proceed to show, 

If. ‘That they are extremely unwise in thus trusting in their own 
hearts. ‘They are now ready to say to themselves, we do not be- 
lieve this to be true, but we are willing to hear what may be said 
upon it. Wecome to hear the truth, and we are now willing, as 
we always have been, to hear the truth. We want to treasure up 
religious knowledge, of which we intend to make a good use, and 
improve for our future benefit, and we trust we shall do it some 
time or other. But this is that very trust in their own hearts, which 
there is reason to fear will be the most insurmountable obstacle to 
hearing impartially what is now to be said of the folly of their seif- 
confidence. But to proceed, I would observe 

1. That it is extremely unwise to trust in their own hearts, be- 
cause God has told them, that they are totally corrupt. He cer- 
tainly knows, for he has constantly kept, his omniscient eye fixed 
upon their hearts, and clearly seen all that has passed in them. He 
has known their down-sittings and up-risings, and understood their 
thoughts afar off. And he has expressly told them, that their hearts 
are full of evil, and fully set in them to do evil; that they have not 
the love of God in them, but that every imagination of the thoughts 
of their hearts is evil, and only evil continually; and that their 
hearts are mere enmity against him, not subject to his law, neither 
indeed can be; but are as selfish, malignant, and obstinately oppos- 
ed to all righteousness, and as desperately wicked, as the wicked 
one. This they have reason to believe is the real truth respecting 
the badness of their hearts; for God cannot be deceived, nor can 
he deceive. But after God has so plainly told them, that their 
hearts are so perfectly and desperately corrupt, must it not be ex- 
tremely unwise to trust inthem? Does not God know their hearts 
better than they do? And is it not safer to trust him, than their 
own deceitful hearts? Did not- God know Pharaoh’s heart, better 
than he did himself? Did not God know Hazael’s heart, better 
than he did himself? Did not God know Peter’s heart, better than 
he did himself? And does he not know the hearts of all sinners 
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better than they do themselves? They do indeed know, in some 
measure, what their hearts have been; but God perfectly knows not 
only what they have been, but what they willbe. What he knows 
and has said, therefore, they have solid ground to believe; and it 








must be extreme folly in them, to trust their hearts, which God has 






told them will certainly deceive and destroy them, if they do trust 
inthem. If God is wise and faithful, and worthy of trust and de- 


























pendence, then their hearts are not. 

2. They are extremely unwise to trust in their own hearts, be- 
eause God has not only told them, that they are not to be trusted, 
but absolutely forbidden to trust in them. He has said, ‘“‘ Be not 
deceived.” ‘‘ Let no man deceive himself.” And he has said, 
** He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” These divine pro- 
hibitions, it must be very unwise for sinners to disregard, and coun- 4 
teract. If they do not see any harm or folly in trusting in their 
own hearts, they may well believe that God does, and that he would 
not warn them against mere imaginary danger, nor forbid their 
doing what would not be, some way or other, dangerous and inju- 
rious to themselves. But it is easy to see the reason, why God 
warns them against trusting in their own hearts. For so long as 
they trust in their own hearts, they cannot trust in him; which is 3 
their indispensable duty. This is suggested by Solomon, when he 
says, “‘ He that putteth his trust in the Lord shall be made fat. 
But he that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” If it be wise and 
safe to trust in the Lord, then it must be very unwise in sinners to 
trust in their own hearts, which will effectually prevent their trust- 
ing in God, who alone is worthy of entire trust and confidence, and 
without which there is no ground of safety in time or eternity. 





$. It is very unwise in sinners to trust in their own hearts, be- i 
cause they have so often found them to be fickle and unfaithful.— ye 
How.often have they found their good designs, resolutions and in- 4 


tentions.fail them? How differently have they viewed the same 
persons, the. same things, and the same events, at different times? 
How, often have they neglected what they intended and promised 
themselves, that they would do? How often have their hearts 
been displeased and disgusted, with what they before have expected 
would.please and gratify them? How often have new objects, and 
new situations, new connexions, new employments, and new events, 

frustrated all their former resolutions and designs, and prompted \ 
them to form new purposes and resolutions? And have they ever 
found their, hearts steady, uniform, consistent, and immutable? If 
they have found all this to be true, through all the past stages of 
life; how, can they expect, that their hearts will be more steady, 
more constant, and more to be trusted in, hereafter, than they have 
been, heretofore? It must be extremely unwise to trust in their 
own hearts, when they have found, by long and sad experience, 
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there is no ground to trust in them? Will they do so in any other 
case? Will they continue to trust those of their fellow-men, who 
have always disappointed their trust and confidence? They will 
not. It is only in respect to their own beloved hearts, that they 
will be guilty of this folly. They forgive their own hearts for dis- 
appointing and deceiving them, when they would not forgive any 
such deception in others. This is extremely unwise, because they 
know their own hearts so well, and because they might always pre- 
vent their deception, if they would never trust them. I must still 
further observe, 

4. That itis the highest degree of folly for sinners to trust in 
their own hearts, because it does them the greatest possible hurt. 
It prevents their embracing the gospel and securing the salvation 
of their souls. So long as they trust in themselves that they are 
righteous, they will not and cannot depend upon the mercy of God 
in Christ to save them from eternal destruction. The elder brother 
of the prodigal could not rejoice in his salvation,. because he did 
not see any need of his father’s forgiveness. The Pharisee could 
not go down to his house justified, because he could not sincerely 
pray for pardoning mercy. Paul could not embrace Christ, until 
he removed his own righteousness. The Jews were cut off and 
cast out of God’s vineyard for establishing their own righteousness, 
and rejecting the offers of the gospel. There is no possibility of 
sinners embracing the gospel, while they trust in their own hearts, 
And how unspeakably unwise must it be for them to trust their 
eternal interests to their own hearts, which they know will deceive 
and destroy them? More gospel sinners have probably destroyed 
themselves by trusting in their own hearts, than in any other way. 
In this path they are all disposed to walk, whether young or old, 
whether regular or irregular in their conduct, whether better or 
worse educated, whether more or less attentive to the concerns of 
their souls. The stupid, and the awakened are disposed to trust in 
their own hearts, and depend upon their own goodness to save 
them; when God has told them, and they have found their hearts 
to be deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. If they 
trusted in their own hearts only in respect to their temporal imter- 
est, their folly would be more excusable; but it is utterly inexcusa- 
Lie to trust their eternal interests, where they know, they will cer- 
tainly be destroyed. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If sinners are so extremely unwise as to trust in their own 
hearts, contrary to scripture, reason, and their own experience} 
then we can easily account for all their stupidity, negligence and 
backslidings. They have been stupid, because they have felt safe 
in confiding to their good intentions and resolutions. They have 
been negligent in reading and praying, because they did not be- 
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jieve that their hearts needed divine direction. They have become 
backsliders, because they have trusted in their deceitful hearts.— 
They have laid aside, what they once thought they should not lay 
aside—such as secret prayer, family prayer, and attending meetings. 

2. If sinners are so unwise, as to trust in their own hearts; then 
there is no dependence to be placed upon the most promising sin- 
ners——-some are promising in childhood—some are promising in 
youth-—-some are promising in manhood—and some are promising 
all their days—but disappoint themselves, and every one else. 

8. If sinners are so unwise, as to trust in their own hearts; then 
they are entirely out of the reach of all means and secondary 
causes, to save them from final ruin. For so long as they trust in 
their own hearts—prosperity will not do them any good—nor ad- 
versity—nor preaching- nor reading—nor praying. 

4. If sinners are so much disposed to trust in their own hearts; 
then it is not strange, that they are so greatly alarmed, when God 
opens their eyes to see their hearts in a true light. 

5. If sinners are so much disposed to trust in their own hearts; 
then we see why so many awakened and convinced sinners return 
to stupidity. They trust, they have made themselves to differ, and 
depend upon this difference, to carry them to heaven. 

6. If sinners are so much disp ysed to trust in their own hearts: 
then there is a great propriety in representing their hearts, as God 
represents them, and not as they view them. 

7. If it be unwise for sinners to trust in their own hearts, it is 
still more unwise for saints to doit. For they have had a clearer 
knowledge of their own hearts—and resolved never more to trust 
in them. 

8. If sinners are so much disposed to trust in their own hearts; 
then it is a matter of great consolation, that God has their hearts 
in his hand—and can turn them as he pleases. 

Let all inquire whether they have seen their own hearts in a true 
light 

Let saints distrust their hearts more con tantly, and keep them 
with greater diligence. 

Let sinners cease to trust in their deceitful and depraved hearts, 
and, with filial confidence and unreserved submission, begin to 
trast in the Lord, who will do what is best, and has a right to do 


with them, as the potter doth with the clay. SENEX. 


‘ Pass not by the house of sickness,’—said a minister, the other 
day, as he gave the solemn pastoral charge toa ministering brother, 
«« Pass not by the house of sickness,—saying ‘ I will call on my re- 
turn’—lest it be too late,and he whom thou wouldst benefit be forever 
beyond thy reach,” 

nv = 

Phis is well. A minister ought to be afraid to lose a single oppor- 
tunity for doing good. But how much more does it behove me to 
be afraid, lest I let slip the present golden moment for my own sal- 
vation, and so perish forever.—N. H. Obs 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BY BUNYANUS. 

[ Continued from page 303.] 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In the morning the pilgrims arose, refreshed with their night’s 
rest, and desirous of further conversation with their kind host. So. 
after some time had been thus spent, Experience invited them to 
continue for a season at his house, during which they might visit 
some of his friends in the town; and by intercourse with them, and 
from their own observation, have opportunity to learn such things 
as should tend to strengthen their faith, increase their watchfulness. 
and render them more humble, prayerful, and diligent, in their 
further progress. 

Then he called his son, whose name was Caution, and bid him 
walk out with the pilgrims, and introduce them to some of his 
friends in the town, such as Mr. Lovegood, Mr. Standfast, Mr. 
Considerate, Mr. Meek, &c. 

So they walked out, and as they proceeded along the street of 
that great city, they beheld many edifices, which seemed by their 
form, to be places erected for the worship of the great King, at the 
sight of which the pilgrims were much pleased, considering it an 
indication that they were in the midst of his loyal subjects; and 
began a conversation as follows 

lrdent. How numerous are the places of worship, in this part 
of the city! and many of them are splendid buildings too. Surely, 


the inhabitants must be distinguished for their piety. 


Caution. 'The profession of regard for the King, is common in 
this part of the town. But it would not be safe to consider the 
number or the splendour of their houses for w rship, any certain 
mark of their piety. It is sometimes an indication of the want of 
it 

rd, How can that be? Surely, if there are no places for public 
worship, it is an indication that the people do not observe the ordi- 
nances of the King And I think it is mentioned in the King’s 
book, as a mark of the prevalence of impiety, when the places of 
public worship are suffered to be in ruins. Men were sharply re- 


proved by the prophet for accommodating themselves with splendid 
edifices, and leaving the house of the Lord in a mean and ruinous 
conditi 

Cau. ‘True; but the opposite of that which is wrong, may not 
always be right. Men are often too much influenced by pride,.in 
adorning their places of worship, as well as in adorning their own 
houses. It is proper, in both cases, where the means are sufficient 


that such edifices should be erected, as will be neat, convenient. 
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and durable. But to go beyond that, for the sake of making a 
greater show than their poor neighbours, is certainly wrong. It is 
a needless waste of that which might be employed in promoting 
some useful object; and is a misapplication of that which belongs 
not to us, but is merely entrusted to us for a season, as stewards; 
who must give an account to Him who is the great proprietor of all. 
The needless expense lavished upon one of these splendid buildings, 
would erect a convenient house of worship for some poor congrega- 
tion who have none, or help support the ordinances of the gospel 
where they are not enjoyed. 

Ard. { perceive my mistake in this particular. But still I do not 
see how the great number of these edifices can be considered other 
than an indication that the people have a great desire to enjoy the 
ordinances of the gospel. 

Cau. You perceive that in some cases two or three stand very 
near together, and any one of them appears to be large enough to 
accommodate the population of the district. If they really love the 
ordinances of the gospel, they can enjoy them in one house, and 
there is no need of having so many different places to meet in. 

Ard. Yes; but in these cases, they do not probably agree in their 
religious sentiments, and cannot be satisfied with the same admin- 
istration of the word and ordinances. 

Cau. You have mentioned the true reason. But, why do they 
not agree in their religious sentiments? Is their disagreement an 
evidence of great love to the gospel, or an indication of the want of 
it? 

Ard. 1 perceive I was too hasty in that part of my conclusion also. 
But, will you explain that matter more fully to me? 

Cau. The King’s book is our rule. And it needs only an obedient 
heart and a teachable disposition, to be able to understand its lead- 
ing doctrines and duties. And if, in any respect we should not fully 
comprehend all it contains, a little confidence in the superior wis- 
dom and goodness of Him whose word it is, would prevent any dif- 
ficulty. Men never feel any great opposition to that which they do 
not understand. A difference of religious sentiments, therefore, 
among those who profess to be subjects of the King, and such op- 
position as leads them to separate from each other, is a proof that 
one party, or the other, or both, disagree with the King’s book, and 
are wanting in the disposition it requires. The multiplicity of these 
houses for worship, then, beyond what would accommodate the 
people with the ordinances of the gospel in their purity, is a proof 
that some of them, at least, do not agree in their sentiments with 
the King’s book, do not receive with meekness the instructions he 
has given, and consequently are deficient in true piety. 

By this time they had reached the house of Mr. Standfast, where 
they found Mr. Catholic, who was giving Mr. Standfast an account 
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of some of the anniversaries he had lately attended, and was highly 
animated in his description of them, and loud in his praises of those 
institutions which had just held their annual meetings. So, after 
the usual salutations, the company being seated, the conversation 
was continued, as follows: 

Catholic. I consider it a capital excellence in these institutions, 
that they are not sectarian in their principles. I am delighted to 
see somany different denominations come together, and unite heart 
and hand, in the same good work. It looks as if the millennium was 
indeed at hand. 

Standfast. If their union is founded on right principles, it is 
indeed pleasant to behold, and greatly to be rejoiced in. 

Cath, My dear Sir, why will you put in that 7f, as though it were 
a matter of doubt whether their union is founded on right princi- 
ples? What can be a better evidence of it, than to see them love 
one another, and unite in doing good? 

Stand. I say if, because I do think it a matter of doubt. If their 
union were founded on an agreement in the principles of the gos- 
pel, on the belief and love of the truth, I should have no doubt of 
such a union being right. But I fear, that, in some instances at 
least, it is not founded on such an agreement. 

Cath. What can be a nobler spectacle, than to see Christians of 
every name, the dignitaries ofchurch and state, the great ones of 
the earth, with those in humbler stations, rich and poor, bond and 
free, uniting in one great institution for circulating the King’s book; 
and proposing not to rest from their labours, till every family on 
the globe shall be supplied with the word of life? . 

Stand. I see no objection to a union for this object of all those 
denominations who profess to receive the King’s book. It being a 
fundamental principle of the association that it be circulated with- 
out note or comment, all can co-operate sincerely in this work; that 
is, if they are willing to trust that book alone, to speak for itself, 
and be received according to its plainest and mosi obvious import, 
which I am willing todo. ‘To this institution I have always given 
my hearty support, as you know. gut a union for furnishing pub- 
lications for the instruction of children and youth, and for distrib- 
uting religious tracts, must be of a different nature. 

Cath. Yes, it must. All who unite in such an institution, must 
agree to pass over in silence every thing of a sectarian character, 
every thing in whichthey do not agree. And that I consider a 
principal excellence. I wish to see the various denominations drop 
their points of difference, and let them all go out of sight together; 
and only urge and defend those great truths in which they agree. 
When this shall be accomplished, there will be no difference among 
them, but in name, and that will soon disappear, and all will be 
one, and the millennium will commence. 
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Stand, Yow have given a sufficient reason why I cannot agree to 
such aunion, I must drop all those points in which I differ from 
other denominations. But you have not stated what those points 
are. I apprehend that they will be found, on examination, to be 
fundamental points, if any points can be fundamental. The points 
in which I differ from Arminians on the one hand, and from Anti- 
nomians on the other, enter into the formation of Christian charac- 
ter; and to drop them, I must drop every thing which distinguishes 
a true friend of Immanuel from those who are not so. 

Cath. But you will, at least, admit, that a union is practicable to 
some extent. Those you call Arminians and Antinomians, agree 
with you in some truths which you deem important. Why can you 
not unite with them in the circulation of these? You might still, 
in a private way, have the liberty of tnculcating your own princi 
ples on other subjects, and they have the same. 

Stand. 1 might perhaps do that, if it were, in my view, of suffic- 
1ent importance, and likely to be followed by no bad consequences, 
But the points in which I agree with them, are not the points which 
I deem it most important to inculcate. If I unite with-en associa- 
tion for the religious instruction of the ignorant, I wish that insti- 
tution to give them such instruction, as if received and followed, 
will secure their salvation. But that, no association can do, which 
confines itself to such points as Arminians and Antinomians will 
agreeto. All that 1s essential to the character of a true friend to 
Immanuel, must, as I remarked before, be left out. The mere out- 
works of Christianity would be all we could agree in, while the life 
and spirit of the gospel must be wholly wanting. And this is not 
all. Professing to unite for giving religious instruction to the igno- 
rant, would carry, on the face of it, the implication, that we gave 
them all the instruction we thought essential to their salvation.— 
And thus, we should be instrumental in deceiving them to their 
ruin, 

Cath, I see we shall not agree. Your notions are too sectarian 
for me. But I rejoice that such narrow and bigotted sentiments are 
fast going out of fashion, You see that few make such objections 
as you do; but most of those who believe in the same system with 
yourself, unite, without scruple, in the catholic institutions which 
are doing so much good. , 

Stand, I know it; and I tremble for the consequences. But they 
are placed in a difficult and trying situation. Such institutions as 
would promote the kind of instruction they think most important, 
are not in existence. Some of the publications of the existing in- 
stitutions they approve, though they disapprove of others. And 
they have probably hoped to do some good by aiding in the circula- 
tion of those they approve, while they do not mean to aid in the 


circulation of those they think likely to promote error. 
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Cath. I rejoice that they are placed in such circumstances. And 
I rejoice at the good effect which must follow. Those points, which 
you and they deem so important, will soon cease to be so consider- 
ed; and thus the bar which they place in the way of universal ca- 
tholicism will be broken down, no more to be raised while the world 
stands. 

Stand. I trust that you are a little too sanguine in your anticipa- 
tions. For though I expect the friends of truth will be few, and 
error will generally prevail, I trust in the good providence of the 
King to maintain his cause, even at its lowest depression, and to 
secure its final triumph. 

So Mr. Catholic took his leave, and. departed. And the rest of 
the company resumed the conversation. 

Thoughtful. Do you think that the institutions for the religious 
instruction of the ignorant, are of the character which Mr. Catho- 
lic wishes? 

Stand. No; not to the extent which he wishes. Some of their 
publications are very good; and I have procured and circulated a 
number of them. But others of them are a strange mixture of 
truth and error, adapted, as I think, to do much mischief. I dare 
not encourage their promiscuous circulation, lest I should be re- 
sponsible for the errors they will spread. 

Ard. But, do you not think they have done, and are doing great 
good? 

Stand, That those which are correct have done good, I have no 
doubt. That those which are incorrect have done evil, I have also 
no doubt. And whether the evil will not greatly overbalance the 
good, remains to be seen. ‘That the general tendency is to promote 
that kind of catholicism which many wish for, I fully believe. Mr. 
Catholic may be too sanguine in his expectations; but, that the love 
of the distinguishing truths of the gospel is fast declining, and 
that the progress of error is rapidly increasing, must be evident to 
any one who opens his eyes to see, and his ears to hear. 

Thought. What, in your judgment, ought to be done? 

Stand. Those who believe and love the truth ought to have their 
own institutions for the instruction of the ignorant in the knowledge 
of the truth. They ought to make every possible effort, to explain 
and defend the doctrines and duties inculcated in the King’s book, 
and to guard the unwary against the seductions of error. Such as 
oppose those truths have their distinct institutions for the propaga- 
tion of their own sentiments: and if they can be allowed to do this 
without obstruction, and at the same time, by their plausible arts, 
by their professions of charity, and proposals for union with the 
friends of truth, can keep them silent, and leave the whole field 
open to themselves, they will be well pleased. 

Cau. You would not have it supposed that you condemn the mo- 
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tives of all those who think proper to encourage and support the 
existing institutions? 

Stand. Not atall. I believe that many of those who are actively 
engaged in promoting those institutions are good men, and love the 
truth; and that they wish to do good, and are pursuing the means 
they think most likely todo good. But I think they are in a great 
mistake as to the measures best adapted to secure their object. ! 
wonder that they do not see, that the truths they leave out, for the 
sake of union, must, as the consequence of their efforts, go out of 
sight, and the contrary errors take their place. 

Cau. How can it be accounted for, if they love the truth them- 
selves, that they should suffer any publications to issue from their 
institutions which contain any positive error? 

Stand. 1 must, in charity, ascribe it to the want of sufficient care 
in the examination of what they publish. For, if | were to adopt 
the conclusion that they sanction what they know to be error, I 
could not continue to think well of their motives. 

Ard. May they not suffer some publications to pass, which con- 
tain a little error, for the sake of the greater quantity of truth in 
them, and for the sake of conciliating the feelings of those whose 
aid they desire to obtain? 

Stand. 1 could not reconcile that with any confidence in their in- 
tegrity. And I am not willing to believe they could act from such 
motives. Yet, it cannot be denied that some of their publications 
do contain Arminian and Antinomian sentiments, which they ought 
certainly to exclude, to be consistent with their own professed plan, 
which is to circulate nothing but truth, though it should be only 
such truth as is agreed in by the different denominations composing 
the union. 

Cau. Is it true, that Arminians and Antinomians do embrace any 
of the principles of orthodoxy? If they use orthodox terms, do they 
not explain them in such a sense as to be in accordance with their 
own system? 

Stand. It ts no doubt true, that they use many orthodox terms; 
but it is equally evident that they explain them in a different 
sense from the orthodox one; that is, when they explain them 
at all. And if they sometimes omit to explain them, and thus 
induce the belief that they are orthodox, I cannot consider 
it honest to do so; for it serves to convey an impression different 
from what is trae. 

Aird. May not good men seek to promote such unions, in the hope 
of ultimately gaining over those who embrace error, to the belief 
and love of the truth? 

Stand. 1 suppose that this motive may have influence with some. 
But they cannot have considered the subject with sufficient care.~ 
We do not see the careful shepherd putting his healthy and diseas- 
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ed sheep together, for the sake of healing the diseased. He would 
expect that the diseased would sooner infect the sound, than that 
the sound should restore the diseased. Nor do we see the careful 
house-wife put her sweet and sour meal into the same vessel, in the 
expectation that the sweet will purify the other. She rather expects 
that the sour will sooner leaven the whole mass. 

Gau. You would not be understood to mean that the friends of 
truth should avoid all intercourse with thosein error. That would 
be to leave them to perish in their delusions. 

Stand. No. But it is one thing to seek such intercourse with 
them, as will be adapted, by kindness and faithfulness, to convince 
them of their errors; and quite another to treat them in such a 
manner as conveys to them and others, the impression that we think 
favourably of them and of their sentiments. The former is our 
duty; the latter is wrong® 

So the pilgrims returned, and lodged again at the house of Mr. 
Experience. 


ON DIVINE AGENCY. 
ANSWER TO INQUIRER, PAGE $29. 


Dear Sir—I am not surprised at the “ great length” of your last 
communication, nor at the “ pains” which it cost you; for I was 
apprehensive of the task which you laid upon your ingenuity and 
industry, when you undertook to refute a doctrine, in my view so 


rational and scriptural, as that of the Divine agency in the produc- 


tion of moral good and evil As to the ‘ importance’ of the subject, 
and its bearing upon “ the cause of truth,” we have the happiness 
to be agreed. I believe you have “noticed all the points” in the 
case, and in some ‘* way,” have answered all my questions; how 


satisfactorily, will appear in the sequel. LI only regret that the in_ 
direct manner in which you have chosen to answer, will oblige me 


to occupy more time and space, than I, and it, is to be feared, than 
our readers, could wish My plan will be, to make a few remarks 
upon the several paragraphs of your piece, and then to examine 
your answers to the questions, in their order. 

Remarks. 

I grant that “ one scriptural declaration is proof of a doctrine,” 
though not so “ good proof as a thousand.” A single declaration 
would be more liable to be misunderstood and evaded, especially 
when there were other declarations which seemed to teach an op- 
posite doctrine. But the question between us respects the meaning, 
and not the amount of scriptural declarations concerning the Divine 
agency. ‘ A Calvinist” had quoted many passages, and might have 
quoted more, which plainly and unequivocally teach the agency of 
God in the production of moral evil. The question is, are these 


passages to be understood in their plain and obvious sense? You 
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simply reply that one of them may be understood in a different 
sense: for this is all you have attempted to show, respecting the 
passage which relates to the lying spirit. This passage undoubted- 
ly teaches, that God permitted the lying spirit to go; and so he per- 
mits all the evil that is ever done. But this passage does not teach, 
that God did no more than to permit the spirit to go. That God 
told the spirit to go, does not prove that he went by a self-deter- 
mined power, independently of the Divine agency. And to infer 
from this passage, that mere permission is meant, when God says, 
** I have put a lying spirit in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets,” is to 
beg the question. But should we grant, that put, in this place, 
means no more, than permission; how does it from hence follow, 
that move, turn, fashion, harden, and create, mean no more than 
bare permission? Understood in your own sense, the passage re- 
specting the lying spirit, does not in th® least militate against the 
plain import of the numerous passages in Calvinist’s creed. But it 
would be a new and strange rule of interpretation, to make the 
natural and plain sense of a hundred passages, bend to the suppos- 
ed sense of a single doubtful passage. I must think, therefore, that 
the labouring oar is still in your hands, and that it remains yet for 
you to show, how the passages quoted can be reconciled with a 
denial of the universal agency of God. 

In your second paragraph, respecting the reward of the saints, I 
am happy to agree with you, in saying, that ‘“* God keeps them ;” 
that “* to God belongs the thanks,” i. e. for keeping them ; and that 
the reward bestowed upon them, is a “free gift:” but I am un- 
able to see how it thence follows, that they are not deserving of 
praise, or that eternal happiness is not conferred on them for their 
goodness. Though God keeps them, yet they exercise ‘ goodness,” 
towards which God “ manifests his approbation ;” and though their 
goodness never exceeds their duty, and can never bring God in 
debt to them, yet, while they are pardoned through the ‘ medium 
of Christ,’ it seems fit and proper that God should ‘ evince his love 
for their goodness,’ by conferring upon them, as he does upon the 
angels, degrees of happiness proportioned to the degrees of their 
goodness. 

In your next paragraph, by playing upon the anibiguous word 
make, you confound cause and effect. ‘‘ Choosing, you say, is making 
choice. Making a thing is causing that thing to be.” From whence 
you infer, that “ to admit that a man chooses, is admitting that he 
causes his choice.” ‘This, it must be acknowledged, is an improve- 
ment upon the metaphysicks of even Dr. Brown; for while the 
Doctor discards all efficiency, he admits that a cause is an antecedent 
of which its effect is a consequent. But it seems, you have made 
the discovery, that cause and effect are identically the same, or 

rather, that there is no such thing as either cause or effect. Ask 
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why aman chose the evil yesterday? And the answer, according to 
your theory, must be, because he choseit. Ask again, why the same 
man chooses the good to-day? The answer must be, because he 
chooses it. There is no cause, ground, or reason, of any act of choice, 
out of the choice itself—nothing which made it certain, or even 
probable, before it existed, that it ever would exist: all we are 
allowed to say, is, ‘it happened to be.’ But here we may ask, in 
our turn, whether this does not ‘ make the universe as much the 
sport of chance, as the Atheistic scheme?’ 

Again, you say, that ‘ the power of volition must have existed 
in the Deity previous to volition itself.”” This would be true, if by 
the term previous, you had referred to the order of nature, instead 
of the order of time: but this would have spoiled your argument, 
To say, that God’s power or capacity for volition, existed previous- 
ly to all his voluntary exercises, in point of time, is the same as to 
deny the eternity of his moral perfections, and implies, that there 
was atime, when he was neither ‘ holy, just, nor good.’ This 
seems to me to be “‘ shocking,” even if it would lead to the conclu- 
sion at which you aim, that God has given men powers, “ which 
are of the same constitution of those by which he chooses himself,” 
and has thus enabled them to choose and act as gods, self-determined 
and independent of Him, who “ worketh all in all,” and whom our 
superstitious forefathers were wont to acknowledge in their prayers, 
to be “the First Cause and Last End of all things.” 

Upon yonr next paragraph, I shall only remark, at present, that 
I do not admit, that choice in God had a beginning, any more than 
his existence ; and all “the strong and cogent reasons” you have 
advanced to prové that it had a beginning, so far as I can perceive, 
are simply your assertion, that it ‘* must necesssarily be” so. But 
choice, in man, Aas a beginning, and must, therefore, have a cause, 
and a cause altogether different from the ground or reason of the 
Divine volitions ; for whatever exists of necessity, like the Divine 
being and perfections, is eternal and immutable. 

Whatever “ difficulties” you may find in our “ scheme”; I find 
none in the suppositions which you make; of ‘ volitions caused by 
an irresistible cause’—of‘ dire necessity or fate compelling one, 
against all his powers, to have a will:’ for I consider all such sup- 
positions as absurd. Volition may be the subject of causation, but 

not of compulsion. 

You ask, ‘“‘ Can man produce volition different from that which 
God causes him to have?” and subjoin, “ He could if he would, say 
they.” But who are “they?” Ican assure you, I am not one of 
them. I am far from considering any one’s will as constituting a 
part of his ability. Ability, capacity, or natural power, comprises 
all that is requisite, in a moral agent, to a voluntary exercise, aside 

from the exercise itself. I say, therefore, that no man is ever"unable, 
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be his will what it may, to have either a holy, or a sinful volition: 
no one can have power to exercise the one, without having power, 
at the same time, to exercise the other. 

What “ opponents” you may have, who ‘attempt to clear the 
Divine character, by saying, that he causes men to have evil voli- 
tions, because his will, which prompts him to cause them, is un- 
caused, self-existent, and necessary,’ I know not: but this I can 
say, that I am not one of them. I do not believe, that the moral 
necessity, which is the ground of the Divine will, would clear him 
from blame, if his will, as exercised in causing human volitions, 
were not, in itself, benevolent and good. If moral necessity is not 
consistent with moral agency and accountability; it will follow, 
that there are no moral agents, and no objects of either praise or 
blame, in the universe. God ‘ cannot lie, or deny himself;’ and all 
the volitions and actions of his rational creatures, were foreknown 
by him, and therefore, certain from eternity. 

I have not represented existence and volition, as the same, nor the 
ways in which they are caused, as parallel; but I said, in substance, 
that we might as wellargue that men are self-existent, because God 
was not created, as that they are self-delermined, because the 
ground of his volitions is within himself. There is no propriety in 
arguing from Deity to man, in either case; for man is “of yester- 
day,” and ‘ lives and is moved’ by a Cause without himself; but 
God is eternal, independent and incomprehensible. 

** Self-existence, you say, involves no action.’ True: and I ask 
if self-determination, as you represent it, involves action? Can 
there be action in anything besides choice or volition? But, to sup- 
pose a man’s choice is caused by a previous choic® or volition, you 
consider absurd; and so it is. A man’s choice itself, to be sure, is 
active; but is there, according to your view, any action in that 
which determines his choice? If you say, Yes; then it will follow, 
that his choice acts before it exists, and wills ilself into being! 

/‘inswers to Questions, examined. 

Quesr. 1. “ Why are not the passages, quoted in the creed of a 
Calvinist, to be understood in their plainest obvious sense?” 

Your answer amounts to this, that one of those passages may be 
reconciled with a different sense; and therefore all the rést must be 
understood in a sense foreign from their obvious meaning, and in 
several instances repugnant to it. 

Quest. 2. “In what sense are those passages to be understood?” 

You answer, In the same sense in which you think the one re- 
specting the lying spirit may be understood; i. e. when it is said in 
sacred scripture, that God worketh all in all—creates darkness and 
evil—turns the king’s heart—hardened the heart of Pharaoh—turned 
the heart of the Egyptians to haie his people—moved David to num- 
ber Israel and Judah—made the prophet and others err from his 
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ways—stirred up an adversary to Solomon—hardened the spirit of 
Sihon and made his heart obstinate—hardeneth whom he will, &e. 
&c. the meaning is, that God “only permits these things to be 
done.” 


> 


Quest. 3. “ How are saints, being ‘ voluntary machines,” wor- 
thy of praise, and rewardable for their good exercises?” 

Your answer, if I understand it, is, that they are not worthy, 
being but “ volantary machines,” and ‘made and kept what they 
are, by Divine grace;’ but, in praising and rewarding them, God 
‘‘manifests his approbation” of the ‘good whieh he produces in 
them, for the purpose of evincing his love of goodness;” although, 
by being made and kept good by Divine grace, they are deprived of 
their self-determination, and laid under a moral necessity of being 
good; and although there could be no “ moral goodness in the vo- 
litions of God himself, if they are necessary.” 

Quest. 4. How is it posssble for a man to cause his own choiee, 
without choosing or willine to have it?” 

To this question you answer explicitly, ‘‘It is impossible,” be- 
cause ehoice has no cause without or previous to itself: ‘to choose is 
making or causing a choice;” so that choice either has no cause, or 
is both the cause and effect of itself! 

Quest. 5. “Is a man, who ts supposed to cause his own evil ex- 
ercises of will, to blame for the exercises themselves, or only for 
‘* causing them by the exercise of the same kind of faculty by which 
the Creator causes his?” 

** Reply: Let the blame in this case stand in the same relation to 
the faculties and the exercises, as the blame in the case of the mur- 
derer and the murder, stands in relation to them.” 

There is an obscurity in this reply, which, I confess, baffles my 


’ 


“faculties.” If you mean to say, that the blame attaches to the 
evil ewercises themselves; you give up the controversy. If you mean 
that the blame attaches to “the faculties” which constitute the ca- 
pacity for evil exercises; then your reply amounts to this, that the 
man is not to blame either for the exercises themselves, or for caus- 
ing them, but only for the facullies which his Creator has given 
him, and which render him capable of evil, as well as good; in 
other words, he is to blame for being a moral agent. 

But if, as Ihave been taught to believe, the blame, im case of 
raurder, belongs to the evil intention of the murderer, or to his mal- 
ice prepense; then the blame of evil exercises will attach to the ex- 
ercises themselves, without the least consideration of either their 
cause, or consequences, 

In your next communication, I hope you will feel it incumbent upon 
you, to supply the deficiency in your answers to the first and second 
questions—to show that your answer to the third question is consist- 
ent with itself, and with your own scheme—that your answer to the 
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fourth question is “ according to the use of language”—and, final- 
ly, to tell what you mean by your laconic reply to the fifth and last 


question. Epiror. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE 
A FURTHER DIFFICULTY PROPOSED. 
Mr. Editor—Allow me to express to you my thanks for the kind 
attention you were pleased to bestow on the “ Difficulty proposed”’ 


by me, in your number for January, and for the advance made in 


your remarks towards a solution of it. Doubtless it must be solved 
in one of the four w ays you have mentioned. But with yourself, 
and me, and your readers generally, the first two of the methods 
proposed will be out of the question. We are restricted therefore 
to the third and fourth. I should agree with you in preferring the 
fourth, viz. ‘ that God wills and sincerely and ardently desires the 
repentance and salvation of every soul of man, simply considered ; 
while, at the same time, he does not desire the repentance and sal- 
vation of the whole human race, all things considered; were it not 
for a remaining difficulty, which I now take the liberty to propose, 
soliciting, as before, that either by yourself, or some of your wise 
and experienced correspondents, I may be assisted in solving it. 

The difficulty still existing respects the sincerity of the Divine 
Being, in the offers and invitations of the gospel. Perhaps I can 
best state it in the form of an allegory. ‘ Mentor is a wise and 
affectionate father, whose children are married and settled from him 
at the distance of several miles, but for whom he retains all the 
fondness of parental love. They are on a visit to his house, have 
tarried as long as they consistently can, and are preparing to re- 
turn. Mentor is pained in prospect of their return, and ardently 
wishes, in itself considered, that they would tarry another day. 
Still, he is acquainted with their affairs at home, is satisfied that it 
is best for them to return immediately; and, on the whole, prefers 
and dgires that they should. With these views, and in this state 
of mind, will it be right for Mentor to invite, entreat and urge his 
children to tarry with him another day? Can he do it with propri- 
ety, or with full sincerity? And if his children hear him uttering 
such invitations and entreaties, will they not think him departing 
from his usual wisdom and firmness of character, and approaching 
the period of his dotage?’ 

The application of the parable is obvious. ‘“ God sincerely and 
ardently desires the salvation of every soul of man, simply considers 
ed; as Mentor desires the prolonged visit of his children. But 
God knows perfectly all the circumstances of the case; knows it is 
best on the whole that all mankind should not be saved; and in this 
view “ does not desire the repentance and salvation” of all. Can 
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he then, in these circumstances, with propriety or sincerity, offer 
salvation to all, and invite all to accept of it, and urge it upon all in 
the impressive language and manner of the gospel? ‘ Look unto 
me, and be ye saved, all ye ends ofthe earth.” “ Turn ye, turn yes 
for why will ye die?” 

In attempting to remove the difficulty now suggested, I need not 
ask yourself, or your correspondents, to be candid and perspicuous— 
this is to be expected, of course; but I will venture to ask that the 
considerations suggested be made as palpable as they well can 
be, that the force of them may be apprehended by minds not 
accustomed to abstract specalations. 

CLERICUS. 

[Though Clericus has presented “ a further difficulty” im a manner quite 
* palpable ;” yet we think it may be removed, without any very ‘ abstract 
speculations,’ by some of our “ wise and experienced correspondents.” We 
solicit their aid; as, at present, we have not time to attend to the subj ect.— 
Epir.] 


EFFECTS OF THE UNIVERSAL DOCTRINE. 
[From an unpublished Discourse. ] 


‘It completely destroys the penalty of the divine law. If end- 


less punishment is not trae, sin is not an infinite evil. This opens f 
the flood-gates, to every species of licentiousness, in principle and \ 
practice. 


It lowers our views of the Saviour. He is not a Divine Person. 
We of necessity become Unitarians; as they are of necessity, Uni- 
versalians. Sin is considered an error, or a calamity, rather than a 
crime. If it deserves any punishment, it is merely disciplinary ; 
and that for a limited time, from which the subject shall be dis- 
charged, on the principle of justice. 

If he suffers the penalty of the Divine law, there is no grace in 
his liberation—he derives no benefit from the Saviour. He is not 
saved by grace. How then can such sing, “ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and honour, and glory, and bles- 
sing, for thou hast redeemed us out of every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people, by thine own blood ?”’ 

To disbelieve endless punishment, destroys the solemnity of oaths 
and obligations. What is there, aside from the idea of endless 
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punishment, to make a man conscientiously, and truly feel, the 
scriptural solemnity, and obligation of an oath? Hence arises the 
depravity of the morals of society, and danger to every portion of 
the community, and the removal of all moral restraint. 

We need not wonder, then, why it happens, that almost al the f 
most immoral, intemperate, profligate, vicious, and abandoned 
wretches on earth, embrace these liberal, diabolical sentiments.” 
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PRAYER OF FAITI. 
« And whatsoever ye shall ask, in my name, that will I do; that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.” John xiv. 15. 

This and similar passages are promises so extensive and positive, 
that some divines of the present day confine them to thé age and 
faith of miracles. Others quote them to support w hat are by many 
considered dangerous notions in regard to the prayer of faith. They 
believe that even now, ifa Christian ask any thing in the namé of 
Christ, that very thing will be granted. I am of the latter opinion 
But what is it to askin the name’of Christ? That thousands of peti 
tions are put up verbally in his name and not answered,is unquestion- 
ble: T’o ask in his name, requires, as [ think, the following feelings: 

1. Confidence in his power as'God. His name is the ev erlasting 
Father, the mighty God; and consequently, every just idea of it in- 
cludes the idea of divinity. 

2. An ardent desire for the blessing sought; for it would be mock- 
ery to call upon the Majesty of heaven for what is not wanted, or is 
considered a thing of little consequence. 

$. The blessing must be asked not only for Christ’s sake as coming 
through him, but for his sake in the sense of ‘‘ for his benefit;’i. e. 
the advancement of his glory and kingdom must be the object. 
The expression “ in my name” is used inthe 26th verse; and there 
obviously means not only through Christ, but for his interest. The 
prayer of faith must have the same things in view. 

4. As the blessing is not asked for any selfish end, there will be 
felt an unfeigned and entire submission. ‘The feeling will not be, 
“give it Lord,” in an imperative way; but it will be cordially submit- 
ted, as to one who knows better than the suppliant what is best. 

5. Where the above mentioned feelings really exist, there will be 
the utmost confidence that the identical blessing will be granted. 
No such prayer was ever made without the powerful influences of 
the Spirit upon the heart. Those influences would only be exerted 
where it was the will of God to grant the blessing. The belief of 
receiving the blessing would not be in view of the feeling exercised, 
but an impression produced by the Spirit upon the mind. 

It may be objected, that sucha belief in regard to prayer, will lead 
to the wildest enthusiasm. But 1s it incredible that a man’s belief 
should be under the influence of the Holy Spirit? May he not pre- 
duce in the minda firm belief of a truth otherwise doubtful. And let us 
look at facts. In Clark’s lives of eminent English divines, are many 
well attested cases, where a firm belief that the blessing would be 
granted, was produced and followed by the blessing. 
the blessing was said by the suppliant to be denied, and the event 
corresponded to the expectation. Instances have not been wanting 
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among private Christiaus in our own day. ‘The mother of the mis- 
sionary, Mills, isnot the only one who can attest the truth of such an 
observation. 

‘The real Christian is in no danger from believing this notion of 
the prayer of faith; for no one who understands it from experience, 
will mistake any thing else for it. ‘The exercises are of so distinet 
and peculiar a kind, that there isno room for a Mistake. They 
resemble in many respects the feelings of the sinner who, in submit- 
ting to God, is filled with joy so sweet and seemingly divine, that 
he never afterward mistakes mere natural feeling for a similar ex- 
ercise. And now, how shall the passage at the head of this article 
be saved from entire rejection, but by views like the above? 
To say that the promise is not to us, is depriving the believer of a 
treasure worth more than volumes of metaphysical sermons, that 
bring all to the test of human reason, under the disguise of a sincere 
belief of the Scriptures. 

There may be acceptable prayer which falls short of producing a 
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firm belief—for there are many degrees of faith; but that we are in 


‘ every instance required to exercise the fealings specified above un- 

der the first four heads, will not b questioned. And in proportion 
9 as they become strong and sensible, will be the faith for the blessing. 
4 No view of prayet can humble us more: and ere this be rejected by 
Li any Christian, the wor four Saviour may well be examined with 
j prayer, lest a glorious prom should be rejected. Cc. & &. 


THE CRUSADES. 


In the year 1096, a numerous army of 800,000 men, the greatest 

ever heaed of in modern times, set forward for Constantinople, in 
F several distinct bodies, under the command of different generals. 

Brom thence th proposed to pursue their march into Asia, and 
they expected to receive reinforcements and supplies from Alexis 
Commenius, the Grecian Emperor. 

One grand division was conducted by Peter the Hermit, who 
still retained the habit of an austere monk. Some of the most saga- 
cious commanders judged this a prudent measure, by which they 
rot rid of an irregular, unmanageable mob, not easy to be reduced 

: to military discipline, and who might greatly embarrass them in 
e their warlike operations. Peter directed his course through Hun- 
j gary and Thrace, where the troops under his command committed 


such cruelties and outrages, as provoked the inhabitants to rise in 
arms, and cut off great numbers of them. 

Those divisions which were led on by more experienced and il- 
lustrious commanders behaved with greater decency, and with less 
diminution of numbers and reputation, arrived at Constantinople. 
This vast and formidable army passed through the straits of Gal- 
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lipolis, and proceeded towards Bythinia. Upon their arrival, they 
laid siege to Nice, the capital city, of which they made themselves 
masters, in the year 1097. From thence they carried their victori- 
ous arms into Syria, and reduced Antioch, which with its rich and 
extensive territory, was assigned to Boemand, Duke of Apulia. 
Edessa was next subdued, of which Baldwin took possession. After 
some defeats atid some victories in the field, the siege of Jerusalem 
was undertaken, which continued for five weeks. At last the happy 
conquest of this famous city was accomplished by the Christian ar- 
my, in the year 1099, which crowned their sanguine hopes. It was 
taken by storm, on the 15th of July. 

All, who were not Christians, were put tothe sword. Above 
70,000 Musselmen were massacred. ‘The Jews were collected into 
one place, and burnt together. An immense spoil, of inestimable 
value, was found in the Mahomctan mosques. 

Godfrey of Boulogne was saluted king of Jerusalem, by universal 
consent. But when acrown, resplendant with gold and gems, was 
presented him, he declined it with a grave and serious modesty, and 
said, that he could not bear the thought of wearing a crown of gold, 
in that city where the King of kings had been crowned with 
thorns. 

However, he governed Jerusalem with singular wisdom and for- 
titude, supported his new dignity with signal honour and modera- 
tion, and reserved a small but gallant army for his security, whilst 
he permitted the remaining troops to return home. 

About a year after the taking of Jerusalem, Godfrey, the heroick 
and virtuous Prince, died, leaving his dominions to his brother Bald- 
win. 


Nine kings reigned in succession, and the kingdom subsisted 88 


years, till A. D. 1187, when the Musselmen regained their former 
dominion. 

But after the spirit of crusading, like an epidemick madness, had 
seized the European Princes, it was a long time before it could be 
extinguished. Fresh expeditions to Palestine were set on foot, 
from time to time, and repeated efforts were made by the Christians. 
However, about the year 1298, all Christian Princes were entirely 
extirpated from the Holy Land. 

During the 200 years of the Crusades, an incredible number of 
Christians perished by the sword, famine, pestilence and other 
calamities. According to some historians, above two mnftillions of 
people were destroyed, in these romantick, superstitious expedi- 
tions. 


Nisbet’s Eccles. Hist. 
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LITERATURE INDEBTED TO RELIGION. 

The characters approved by Christianity, are as opposite, as they 
are superior, to all the models of excellence, proposed by other re- 
ligions. No contrast can be stronger, than that which exists be- 
tween the great men and the heroes, nurtured by a fabulous the- 
ology, and the noble company of the apostles, confessors, and mar- 
tyrs of the cross; it is pride against humility—stubbornness against 
patience—contempt, or implacable wrath against love to enemies— 
and patriotism, pursuing its country’s glory, at the expense of the 


rights, the peace, and the existence of all other nations, against 


that universal benevolence, which recognises in every man a broth- 
er, weeps with all that suffer, and pours out its prayers, and toils, 
and denies itself, to bless and to save the world. It would be super- 
fluous to remark, that heathen genius has never conceived of such 
purity and loveliness, as unite their attractions in the majestic Re- 
deemer; his character is all original; it isa beam in a starless hem- 
isphere, a single radiating point on the night of human destiny. It 
is easy, therefore to account for the wide difference, which has often 
been observed, between the spirit and sentiments of Christian writers, 
in every department of learning, and of those, who draw all their 
materials of thought and of ornament, from pagan sources. Not to 
say that antiquity furnishes no example of a philosopher,who could 
think like Newton, or a moralist, who could elucidate human obli- 
gation like Edwards, or Johnson; we find a proof of a superiority of 
Christian principles, even in those works of imagination, which are 
deemed scarcely susceptible of influence from religion. The common 
romance and the novel, with all their fooleries and ravings, would be 
more contemptible than they are, did they not sometimes, undesign- 
edly, catch a conception, or adorn a character, from. the rich treasury 
of revelation; and the more splendid fictions of the poet, derive their 
highest charm, from the evangelical philanthropy, tenderness, and 
sublimity that invest them. But for the gospel, Homer and Milton 
might have stood upon the same shelf, equals in morality, as they are 
competitors for renown; Young, had been ranked with Juvenal; and 
Cowper, perhaps, the enchanting Cowper, had united with Horace 
and with Ovid, to swell the tide of voluptuousness. I revolt from the 
thought. Who would reduce to one mass of sensuality, inflamable 
passion, pride, superstition, and impiety, all that delights us in the 
aspirings of fancy and the magic of invention? 


Exrract.—* The Bible tells me but of one Christ ; and owns as 
children of the light, none but those who know and believe in him. 
It knows no Aalf-Saviour for the half sinful; and owns not, ag be- 
lievers of the Gospel, those who believe such a system. Many false 
Christs and false prophets also are gonc out into the world ; and we 
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are informed that they work such “signs and wonders as would 
deceive, if it were possible, even the elect.” I desire, therefore, 
ever to be on my guard against the wonderful reputation, and won- 
derful (apparent) usefulness of those who do not preach the truth,”’ 
John Walker. 


RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, 

There is a strange way of talking, asif the rights of conscience per- 
tained only to Sabbath-breakers, profane persons, and drunkards. 
So far is this carried, that persons unpolluted with these vices cannot 
express their dislike of them, nor even their intention to abstain from 
them, without exciting the cry,that the rights of conscience are invad- 
ed. But, as we humbly conceive, a moral and religious man may have 
a conscience; and his rights in this respect may be as well worth re- 
garding, as another man’s. As matters now stand, some persons at 
least, connected with the Post Office department, are compelled by 
law to violate their consciences by breaking the Sabbath, or retire 
from their post. Some, we know, have chosen the latter alternative. 
Are laws expedient, which exclude all such men from an employ- 


ment, where integrity and faithfalness are peculiarly requisite? 

All persons employed about the mail, are hired and paid by the 
nation. Every freeman is holden by law to pay his part of the ex- 
pense. The consciences of many forbid them to hire men to labour 
on the Sabbath. May they not even ask that their money may 
cease to be expended in what their consciences condemn, without be- 
ing accused of abridging the rights of conscience of others? 

Finally, should the transportation of mails on the Sabbath be stop- 
ped by law, whose conscience would be violated? In other words, are 
there any, whose conscience would require it of them, asa dutyyeven 
if the laws of the country did not require it, to be employed about 


the mail on the Sabbath?—-Vt. Chron. 







PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 

Were trials confined to points of faith, or to the formal profession 
of them, neither the believer’s corruptions, nor the profane world, 
nor Satan, would much complain. God and his cause would nomi 
nally bear the sway, but their interests would continue perfectly se- 
enre. If religion would but confine its demands to doctrines and 
professions, even the Devil and the world would be good neighbours 
to it. And here, there is a snare, into which, it is feared, many fall. 
They make a bold stand for the truth, and with this are satisfied. 
Their devotion is cold and formal.—They are not over scrupulous 
about the paying of baptismal vows, or the religious instruction of 
their children. They can seize on worldly gain, without minutely 
weighing motives, or secking the fairest means. They can go more 
than half way to filthy, obseene,or profane conversation; can drink al- 
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most if not altogether, to intoxication, tfonly it can be concealed, or 
ifa plausible excuse can be made. While one would imagine that the 
zeal of his house was eating them up, they are giving religion a stab 
under the fifthrib. Perhapsall, who ought to apply these remarks, 
do not intend to wound Christ’s cause, nor think that they are so 
doing; but, overlooking their trials on practice, they have fallen 
into the snares of head religion, to which their conversation is hab- 
itually giving the lie. In their way of religion, the virtue of Christ’s 
blood is not shown; the regenerating power of the Holy Ghost is not 


made manife the design of the gospel is not gained; the works of 
the Devil are not destroyed, and God is not glorified.—Religious 


Monitor. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 

Europe now contains 227 millions of inhabitants, and there ap- 
pears in that quarter of the world, 2142 journals of every description ; 
that is, one journal for 106,000 inhabitants. America has 39 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, with 978 newspapers and periodical journals: 
that is, one for every 40,000 inhabitants. 

Asia, with 390 millions of inhabitants, has but one journal for 
every 14 millions. 

Africa with 60 millions of inhabitants, has but one journal for 
every 5 millions. 

By this view, it is to be seen that,proportionally, the greatest num- 
ber of journals appear in America, the best proof of the blessings 
of a free press, which cannot fail to contribute particularly to the 
unusually rapid improvements of the people of that quarter of the 
globe, among whom the people of the United States justly claim the 


first rank. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 


1823, December 10, Installed Rev. Herman L. Vairt, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church in East Lyme,Conn. Sermon by Rev. Eli Hyde 

1823, December 17, Ordained Rev. Danrex Sasrn, as an Evangelist, “ by 
the North Church in Fairfax, Vt. Sermon and Charge by Rev. A. Sabin.” 

1829, January 21, Ordained Rev. Leonarp Tracy, as Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Claremont, N. H. Sermon by Rev. O. Tracy. 

1929, February 4, Ordained Rev. Groner W. Ranstow, as Pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Cambridge, Vt. Sermon by Rev. W. Smith, of St. Alban’s 

1829, February 12, Installed Rev. Cuester Corton, as Pastor of the Ist 
Cong. Church in Lyme, Conn. Sermon by Rey. Abel M’Ewen. 

1829, February 18, Installed Rev. Witt1am Cranrx, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Church in Wells, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hurd, of Fryeburgh. 

1829, February 18, Ordained Rev. Davin Saeprey, as Pastor of the Ist 
Cong. Church in North Yarmouth, Me. Sermon by Rev. J. Peet. 
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1829, February 18, Ordained Rev. Samuet K. Laruror, as Minister of 
the Ist Unit. Church in Dover, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Parker, from I 
Cor. ii. 2. 

1829, February 25, Ordained Rev. Moses G. Tuomas, as Pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Concord, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Barrett, of 
Boston. 


FrontRy. 


RELIGION! WHAT Is IT? 


‘Tis not to go to church to-day, 

To look devout, and seem to pray ; 
And ere to-morrow’'s sun go down, 
Be dealing scandal through the town. 


Not every sanctimonious face, 
Denotes the certain reign of grace ; 
A phiz, that seems to scowl at sin, 
Oft veils hypocrisy within. 


Tis not to mark out duty’s walk, 

Or of our own good deeds to talk ; 
And then to practice secret crime, 
And to misspend and waste our time. 


"Tis not for sects or creeds to fight, 
And call our zeal the rule of right ; 
When all we wish is, at the best, 
To see our church excel the rest. 


"Tis not to wear the Christian’s dress, 
And love to all mankind profess ; 

Then treat with scorn the suffering poor, 
And fast against them close our door 


Ah no! religion means not this, 

Its fruit far sweeter, faire? is, 

In heavenly soil alone it thrives, 

And more than blossoms where it lives 


Religion, ‘tis the rule of life, 

The bond of love, the bane of strife 
its precept this, “ to others do 

As you would have them do to you.” 


It grieves to hear an ill report, 
And scorns with human woes to sport ; 
Of others’ deeds it speaks no ill, 
But tells of good or else is still 


And does Religion this import ?— 

Oh! may our souls its influence court! 
Haste, laste, the bright, the blissful day, 
When the whole earth shall own its sway. 





